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one the many watercolors which 
the American artist Dong Kingman de- 
picts scenes and cities saw world 
tours sponsored the govern- 
ment. More his work appears 
pages through (Photo courtesy 
Wildenstein Co.) 
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The Degree Mill Menace 


MILDRED BAUGHMAN 


kindly give your frank opin- 
[name deleted]. ap- 
plied for admission 
award the University, and the Presi- 
this afternoon, was reading book 
called American Universities and Col- 
leges edited Mary Irwin 
American Council Education; and 
trace the above University....In 
the light this circumstance, write 
you now know whether the omission 
this University from the list means 
that the institution not accredited 
approved one; does mean that 
the time publishing the book 
consultation was made the Univers- 
ity authority submit 

The above excerpt from let- 
ter written Nigerian student the 
Institute International Education 
November 1957. Unfortunately, 
not unique. only one number 


MILDRED BAUGHMAN chief 
Program Advice and Development Division 
which counsels the placement and 
cures admission for foreign students placed 
ITE U.S. colleges and universities. 


Robert recent report the 
American Council Education. 

Mr. Reid’s report should required 
reading for everyone with any interest 
education. Degree mills have been 
undermining the reputation Amer- 
ican education, both home and 
abroad, for more than hundred years. 
Mr. book extremely thor- 
ough study this problem which has 
assumed alarming proportions and 
which threatens not only international 
education, but international relations 
well. 

Mr. Reid, who spent year gather- 
ing facts and figures for his 100-page 
report, has defined degree mills 
institutions 
selves colleges universities which 
confer ‘quick-way’, usually mail-order, 
degrees payment fee”. Accord- 
ing his report, there are more than 
200 such institutions operating 
least the United States (the 
study did not include Alaska and Ha- 
wail) doing annual business 


These colleges 


Council Education, Washington, 
C., 1959. 
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and universities have, recent years, 
recorded annual enrollment 
high 75,000 students and have had 
more than “one hundred and thirty 
separate instances foreign student 
and alumni relations forty-two coun- 
tries and every 

Degree mills have long been con- 
cern American educators. They 
have also become increasingly impor- 
tant foreign ministries education 
which have had the difficult task 
informing “graduates” such schools 
that their degrees cannot credited 
accepted. Many foreign govern- 
ments have already come grips with 
the problem. India, Pakistan, Italy and 
Ceylon are only few the 
which are currently 
compile lists American degree mills. 
The German government actually has 
Director Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and Educational In- 
stitutes who, among his other duties, 
has the job “disaccrediting” false 
degrees. 

Although must conceded that 
degree mills exist many countries 
other than the United States, the op- 
erations American institutions 
this type are the largest the world. 
American degree mills operate not 
only and mail from the United 
States, but also through agents abroad 
who serve “advance men, faculty 
members and 

Degrees are sold 
tions astonishing price range. Ac- 
cording the Reid report, one mid- 
western institution offered degrees 
prices ranging from $250 per 
sheepskin, while student 


paid $1,000 for bogus degree 
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(although the school did throw 
The amount work done 
merit these degrees varies much 
the prices paid for them, but invari- 
ably far below the minimum required 
for the same degree any recognized 
accredited institution. Faculties are 
unskilled non-existent, students are 
unqualified for higher educational 
pursuits, and catalogs and advertising 
are vastly misleading. 
tional can anything from 
one two rooms post box. 

obvious solution this prob- 
lem lies the exposure and abolition 
all such institutions the United 
States. Currently existing means 
curbing their activities, however, are, 
according Mr. Reid, far 

The Office Education must 
extremely careful not assume the 
responsibility the individual states 
the regulation education. can 
maintain extensive files, 
quiries and channel information ap- 
propriate government agencies which 
might able prosecute, but can 
take legal action itself. 

states, which can regulate edu- 
cation, have uniform standard 
requirements control the activities 
degree mills. Only two states actually 
have any laws regulating correspond 
ence schools; have laws control- 
ling degree-granting institutions. Even 
there were uniformity regulations, 
however, the states could only 
Any state can revoke the 
college which flagrantly abusing 


nothing prohibits the institution from 
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re-chartering another state apply- 
ing for new charter the same state 
under another name. Finally, state 
has control over institution char- 
tered another state one which ad- 
mits only out-of-state students, because 
this type operation has 
judged interstate commerce. 

The federal agencies which can regu- 
late interstate commerce are similarly 
handicapped. The Post Depart- 
ment can institute proceedings against 
institution for the use the mails 


Degree Mills, Rob- 
ert Reid, may obtained 
from 

Editorial Department 

American Council 

1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Room 110 

Washington 
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defraud; the Federal Com- 
practices. However, 
these agencies initiate such ac- 
themselves. Moreover, charges 
must brought United States 
citizen resident and cannot in- 
stituted foreign national. Even 
the above conditions are met and the 
suit successful, federal agencies can- 
not prevent the institution from secur- 
ing new charter under another name. 

short, all current procedures for 
the possible degree mills 
are reminiscent the old gag line, 
“You get there from And 
yet the situation more promising 
now than has ever been. Coun- 


cil State Governments interested 
developing uniform state laws which 
should help curb degree mill activi- 
ties. Should such legislation passed, 
Mr. Reid feels that the federal 
ment might persuaded 
gate the advisability further controls 
stop any gaps which the state laws 
might not 

the meantime, however, the de- 
gree mills are flourishing, and legisla- 
tive revisions prove lengthy 
who will tempted enroll these 
institutions the interim? 

With the increasing interest the 
securing trained personnel 
their national development, more and 
more students from abroad will seck 
training. Many 
will attempt enroll U.S. institu- 
tions. Still others, unable leave their 


homes and families, will enroll cor- 
respondence courses. They 
given all possible concern- 
ing both fraudulent and bona fide in- 
stitutions country. 

Although there much information 
overseas concerning American educa- 
tion, the number students degree 
mills raises the question whether 
USIS 
overseas libraries reportedly have avail- 


able large supply college catalogs 
well reference works such Mary 
American Universities and Col- 
leges and the Office 
Higher Education Directory. For most 
Americans this information would pro- 
vide very good beginning choos- 
ing college. Foreign students, how- 
ever, are not always aware the com- 
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ponents the American educational 
system; their knowledge American 
colleges may also limited those 
with world-wide reputations. 
Unfortunately, neither these ref- 
erence works offers list approved 
correspondence schools, nor does either 
any prominent description de- 
gree mills warn students against en- 
rolling them. Both 
whether not school accredited, 
but only the Irwin volume fully ex- 
plains what such accreditation means. 
College catalogs pose another prob- 
lem even the most inquiring for- 
eign student. two college catalogs 
are alike their content make-up. 
student may able find the in- 
formation seeking one catalog 
Moreover, American college catalogs 
are often confusing even Ameri- 
cans, who have 
the educational system. not dif- 
ficult, therefore, imagine the prob- 
lems they present the 
dent confronted for the first time with 
credit hours, prerequisite courses, fine 
distinctions between certain fields 
study, requirements for degrees. Dur- 
ing the summers 1957 and 1958 
was privileged accompany United 
Nations Special Internes tour 
the United States. Many these young 
people, who had been selected for their 
intelligence and academic background, 
studies this country. attempting 
answer their questions about the 
merits the various colleges, 
gested that each inspect several cata- 
logs before making his final choice. 
Each one questioned the value this 
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suggestion for, they said, they had 
looked catalogs overseas and simply 
couldn’t understand them. Although 
many American colleges tried 
solve this problem publishing short, 
informative pamphlets especially for 
foreign students, these pamphlets are 
not always available 
braries. 

Considering the lack list 
American degree mills and the masses 
confusing material the bona fide 
colleges, not surprising that many 
foreign students are tempted take 
the easy way out and enroll the 

The degree mills advertise. They 
lure the students with promises low 
fees, small amounts required work 
and large-scale degrees. Admittedly, 
their advertisements are 
swered students who are looking for 
the easy way and those who cannot 
qualify for recognized accredited in- 
stitutions. Unfortunately, the adver- 
tisements are also answered students 
who not think check the repu- 
tation the school until too late. 

Information file abroad, even 
this country, concerning bona fide 
colleges not available the student 
unless asks for it. Thus while cata- 
logs and reference materials describing 
recognized and accredited American 
colleges, along with information cau- 
tioning against degree mills, repose 
neat, orderly files overseas library, 
the degree mills place their material 
the hands the prospective 

increase international awareness 
the degree mill problem, the 
first step would the compilation 
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list those currently existence 
this country. Secretary Arthur 
Flemming the Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare an- 
nounced October that the Office 
Education was preparing and would 
publish such list. imperative that 
some system devised keep this in- 
formation current that those using 
the list always have the most recent in- 
formation hand. 

second step would the prepara- 
tion and circulation list recog- 
nized and 
courses. The Office Education, 
July 1958, did issue three-page report 
Study”, which lists the names recog- 
nized universities offering extension 
courses well the names refer- 
ence works the subject. This infor- 
mation should collated and given 
wide circulation the degree mill 
list. 

The third step would see that 
these lists and Mr. Reid’s report are 
widely distributed overseas. Copies 
should all USIS libraries with 
instructions library staff give all 
possible counseling prospective stu- 
dents. Copies should also sent all 
U.S. government officials overseas who 
have anything with the issuing 
visas foreign students that 


students will receive visas for study 
institutions the list degree mills. 

fourth, and extremely important 
step, would place the informa- 
tion degree mills the hands all 
organizations, country and 
abroad, which publish information 
education the United States, 
whether regular articles adver- 
tising. Foreign governments have 
enough interest the degree mill 
problem insure action the foreign 
press the information made 
available. 

Finally, these lists and any supple- 
mentary information should put 
into the hands all agencies which 
have any interest foreign students. 
When answering inquiries from 
abroad, these organizations would then 
better able caution prospective 
students about the existence degree 
mills. 

With the proposed legislative pro- 
gram the Council State Govern- 
ments, the action promised Secre- 
tary Flemming and the possibility 
American de- 
gree mills can dealt blow from 
which will difficult for them 
recover. Mr. Reid’s own words, 
“This international disgrace 
which must not allowed hurt 
everywhere the world.” 
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The Despecialization Specialist 


SAMUEL SHAPIRO 


inevitable but somewhat unfor- 
tunate result the rapid growth 
knowledge the past few centuries 
has been the increase specialization. 
scholar today would dream em- 
ulating Aristotle, who ranged freely 
over every field from fine art ana- 
tomy and who wrote treatises logic, 
astronomy, medicine, geography and 
political science. College catalogs 
give visible proof the increasing 
compartmentalization knowledge, 
and the tendency now for newer sub- 
jects branch off from the old ones. 
Physicists, having split the atom, are 
now splitting into half-a-dozen spe- 
cial fields; the social sciences have given 
birth new disciplines such socio- 
logy, social psychology, mass commu- 
nications and the like. The story told 
one entomologist, introduced 


SAMUEL SHAPIRO currently Fulbright 
professor American history the Universi- 
ties and Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and Santiago, Chile. specialist literary 
history, has published articles American 
Heritage, The Economist and the Encyclo- 
pedia 
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party specialist spiders, who 
hastily corrected his hostess: work 
only small sub-branch one 
species 

American history, own field 
specialization, the same process tak- 
ing place. Men like Alan Nevins and 
Samuel Eliot Morison who have 
ranged freely over the whole three and 
half centuries our history (and 
Professor Morison has gone back even 
further, write the best biography 
Christopher Columbus) are becoming 
increasingly rare. The average scholar 
teenth-century man”, specialist 
constitutional law “colonial his- 
Civil War writing has gotten 
the point where are producing 
biographies captains and lieuten- 
ants, and books about single days (The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot) 
(Pickett’s Charge). The study Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s career 
become industry; there are separate 
magazines devoted his life and com- 
pilations which make possible tell 
where was and what doing 
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every day for which evidence avail- 
able. 

But what gain profundity, 
lose scope. The historian who spe- 
cializes one part the history one 
country will understand his limited 
field very well, but likely 
unable connect his knowledge with 
the whole vast history human devel- 
opment. may also make the mistake 
thinking that what has found 
true his own specialized area 
universally true. 


Frederick Jackson Turner, one 


studied the the Ohio Val- 
ley and came the conclusion that 
frontier conditions produced individ- 
ualism, equalitarianism and democ- 
racy. Perhaps, 
America, they did. But some 
ner’s disciples fashioned this 
theory” into universal law, ignoring 
the contrary evidence from new settle- 
ments elsewhere: the Russian advance 
across Siberia, the Argentine conquest 
the region south Buenos Aires, 
the Japanese invasion Hokkaido. 
Generalized knowledge needed 
help the American 


cathedral square the north Argentina 
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Department Physical Education the University 


even his specialized field, and 
United States comes play larger 
role world history, 
zons are increasingly essential. 
search and teaching abroad, perhaps 
the most effective and certainly the 
most agreeable way breaking out 
our boundaries. own 
experience, Fulbright professor 
been typical and worth examining 
example the benefits the 
whole program cultural exchange. 
Like most American historians, 
knew very little about the geography 
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and history the vast Latin-American 
that 
Grande. When, researches into 


civilization lies below the Rio 
Daniel diplomatic career be- 
tween 1841 and 1843 typically spe- 
cialized project) came across 
ences the Malvinas Islands, was 
puzzled not being able find them 
atlas. thought they might 
somewhere the mid-Pacific, vaguely 
near knew the names 
some South American cities and few 


Falkland Islands. 
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leading products and little bit about 
the history the Monroe Doctrine, 
but nothing more. for Pedro II, Sar- 
miento, José Battle Ordonez, San 
Martin, Manuel Odria and Francisco 
Salano Lopez, they were only names 
with few scraps information at- 
tached, that. 

The opportunity teach the 
University Tucuman gave 
edge. The first thing did was look 
heard the city before, though has 
third million people. (Our State 
Department, with less excuse, has also 
been woefully ignorant this 
who accompanied 
Argentine President Frondizi 
visit the United States 1959 later 
badge, labelled: Gaceta, Tucuman, 
Brazil.) 

the air journey Tucuman 
was useful introduction, although too 
speedy and comfortable educa- 
tional traveling previous centur- 
ies. came surprise find out 
that Brazil bigger than the United 
States, that Sao Paulo large 
Los Angeles and growing even faster, 
and that six million Argentina’s 
twenty million people live Buenos 
Aires. 

tina’s far north, the sugar country, 
afforded real insight into the current 
condition Latin America. The tech- 
nological revolutions industry and 
agriculture that are reshaping the rest 
the continent and the world are only 
just beginning reach Tucuman. All 
the sugar ingenios the province, for 


example, are from years old. 
going through them, the historian 
has chance see the reality early 
industrial society, with all its noise, 
wastefulness and danger. These mills 
are contemporary with the steel plants 
that Andrew Carnegie built with the 
factories which Henry Ford turned 
out the They are phase 
history taken out the books and 
come alive. 

The sugar mills reminded the 
United States early this century. The 
cane fields took even further back, 
the pre-Civil War South. 
ana, cane cultivated 
machetes. take from the fields 
the the farmers some places 
use the carreta, the high-wheeled, ox- 
drawn wooden cart for which Tucu- 
man was famous the see 
this painfully slow and wasteful proc- 
ess look living history and 
understand how desperately urgent 
for Latin America modernize 
agriculture and make more humane 
use her human resources. Nobody 
profits from unskilled hand labor. Pro- 
duction per man-hour very small, 
wages are low, profits 
non-existent and yet Argentines pay 
double the world market price for their 
sugar. The bitterly poor sugar workers 
were General enthusiastic sup- 
porters during the dictatorship and 
they have remained loyal him after 
his fall. was able publish three 
four articles about the economic, social 
aspects the industry, 
and through them gain new insight 
into similar situations American his- 
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The new and the old private enterprise 
Argentina are represented the Kaiser plant 
which manufactures both jeeps 
cars, coffee vendor Cordoba and silversmith 
Salta where buildings and traditions from the 
colonial period are preserved. 
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More the contrasts Argentina are 
found farm near the old city 
Salta and busy corner Cordoba. 
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tory—for example, the labor unrest that 
accompanied the development the 
steel and automobile industries. 

observations were means 
ques Barzun Columbia University 
once remarked that the American uni- 
“so that the professors can have 
nervous breakdowns the 
Latin American universities are far 
more generous with time off for rest, 
the second job which al- 
most universal for their faculty mem- 
bers. used leisure for traveling all 
over the North, regions few Argen- 
tines and almost Americans ever see. 
one trip went into the Andes, 
reached its southern limits. 
time traveled north Salta, perhaps 
the most charming city Argen- 
tina, which still preserves many the 
buildings that date from the colonial 
period, Salta, the high road the 
silver mines Potosi, was once many 
times larger than the 
port village Buenos Aires. this 
same trip stopped sugar planta- 
tion near the Bolivian border, and saw 
Churupi and Mataco Indian laborers 
fresh from the Chaco forests, their faces 
painted blue, and just beginning 
wear trousers, shirts and shoes. see 
them the day they were paid and 
sent back their villages, 
buying handmirrors, cheap knives and 
bright bits cloth, was taken 
back the age Columbus and Cor- 
The only diflerence was that some 
the Indians were buying radios and 
bicycles—although there are roads 
electricity their homes along the 
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Other trips brought 
sharply back the twentieth century. 
visited the booming oil fields 
Campo Duran, where American, Ar- 
gentine, Japanese and Italian compa- 
nies are all work with the most 
modern drilling and pipe line laying 
equipment, and saw the new Kaiser 
gentine automobiles are being manu- 

have written such length about 
scem to slight my job as a teacher, 
which was, all, the principal rea- 
son for journey. course 
the history American literature 
the University found 
myself discovering new aspects au- 
thors with whom had begun 
little 
sturdy for example, 


bored. Benjamin 
suddenly seemed very strange 
country whose heroes were San Martin 
and Don Quixote. students and 
regularly made new 
comparisons between 
Huckleberry Finn, example, uses 
many the same themes the Argen- 
tine classic Martin Both books 
are set the heart the country (the 
Mississippi River and the 
both involve much aimless wandering 
two friends, both have impor- 
tant female characters and both books 
are nostalgic remembrance 
earlier, pastoral society, before the days 
when the railroad revolutionized the 
landscape. 

was also surprised find how 
much direct influence our statesmen 
and writers had had Argentine life 
and letters; had never realized how 
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important our example was the re- 
publics the south. Sarmiento, for ex- 
ample, had seen very little the Pam- 
when wrote Facundo, his emo- 
tion-charged study the 
rowed many pages ideas and infor- 
mation from James Fenimore Coop- 
books about the Indians New 
York and New England. 
Bases, which pattern for the 
modelled the 
Hamilton and Madison. Horacio Qui- 


roga, the great short-story writer from 


Papers 


Missiones, gladly acknowledged 
debt Edgar Allen Poe. One 
his heroes madman who led 
commit once again the 
scribed The Cask Amontillado. 
literature general has flatter- 
ingly high acceptance the Argen- 
tine. the homes many 
saw the framed pictures and 
the books Clemens, Melville, Poe, 
Steinbeck, Faulkner and Hemingway. 

The manner teaching was al- 
Young instructors everywhere are like- 
copy the methods and the man- 
nerisms their elders, and especially 
those the men who taught them. 
own sponsor for the doctorate was 
great teacher and scholar that 
own first teaching assignments could 
students what had done for me. 
Teaching Argentina, where the rela- 
tionship between students 
sors different and the entire struc- 
ture university life was new me, 


was useful change. students 
were older and more accus- 
tomed work their own pace, with- 
out the steady sequence attendance- 
taking and examinations that 
used They spent less time the 
classroom than their American coun- 
terparts and more time the library. 
They were already majoring Eng- 
lish and American literature, and took 
courses other departments. Un- 
like students back home, they were 
not distracted automobiles 1950 
Ford costs $5,000 Argentina) dating 
(frowned Hispanic countries) 
football (no intercollegiate sports) 
television (Tucuman, blessedly, does 
not yet have any broadcasts) 
duced few Yankee innovations the 
taught great deal; first all, not 


monopolize for country its 


literature the world “We 
Argentines are Americans 
Almost every day, inside the class- 
room and out, came across new ideas, 
unexpected ways looking 
world, survivals the past 
tents the future. Even before left 
Argentina had become regular cor- 
respondent for magazine England 
and published articles such delight- 
fully varied topics the sugar indus- 
try, Indians, the Argentines meat- 
eaters, economics, 
tional relations, literature and even the 
tango. And shall bring home enough 
new ideas keep busy for long 
time, for journey was, like the one 
filled 
with life and food for future 


described Tintern Abby, 
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Distribution Foreign Students 


Fifteen Universities 


BARBARA WALTON and DOROTHY ANNE MATT 


Are foreign students the same 
nationality clustered together ma- 
jor educational institutions the 
foreign students concentrate cer- 
tain university departments? 

Data compiled recently the 
the Committee Educational In- 
terchange Policy connection with 
forthcoming gives partial an- 
swers these questions with respect 
universities. Using the source ma- 
terial which was collected for the 1958 
edition Open Doors, annual 
census, the CEIP staff analyzed the dis- 
tribution foreign students coun- 
try and field study the institu- 
tions reporting the largest numbers 
foreign students 1957-58. These in- 
stitutions, which enrolled per cent 
all the foreign students the 
were, alphabetical order: University 
California, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, Harvard Univer- 


BARBARA WALTON assistant secretary 
the Committee Educational Interchange 
Policy. DOROTHY ANNE MATT former 
member the staff. 
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sity, University Illinois, Indiana 
University, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, University Michigan, 
University Minnesota, New York 
University, University Southern Ca- 
lifornia, University George 
Washington University, University 
Washington and the University Wis- 
consin. 

Foreign students from certain coun- 
tries and political areas were repre- 
sented many these institutions 
than they were represented 
total foreign student population. 
(Table page 16) For obvious 
geographical reasons, for example, Ca- 
nadians were heavily concentrated 
the University Washington and 
Mexicans the University Texas. 
addition, however, Chinese, who 
made 7.6 per cent the total for- 
eign student population, made 
per cent the foreign student body 


and University Programs 
demic published this month. 
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PROPORTION 


Canada 


Korea 


China 
India 


Percent total foreign 
students U.S 


California 
Columbia 
Harvard 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

California 
Texas 

Washington 
Washington 


Wisconsin 


Note: Empty than 


countries having largest numbers foreign students 


and per cent Minnesota. Indians, 
who constitute per cent the total 
per cent the foreign student body 
Wisconsin and C., and more 
than per cent three other institu- 
tions. Filippinos were concentrated 
N.Y.U. and students from the 
United Kingdom Harvard and stu- 


FOREIGN STUDENTS FROM 


Philippines 
Venezuela 


Greece 


Japan 
Mexico 


1957-58. 


dents from Thailand Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

spite these nationality clusters, 
the institutions had students from 
wide range countries political 
areas campus. (Table page 19) 
None the reported fewer than 
countries represented their foreign 
student body and the average was 69. 
(The total number 
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COUNTRIES FIFTEEN 


Turkey 


Jamaica 
Colombia 
Germany 
France 
Jordan 
Brazil 


INSTITUTIONS 1957-58 


Hungary 
Indonesia 


Panama 
Pakistan 


cially represented the United Na- 
tions present 82). general, the 
larger the number foreign students 
institution, the more countries 
represented. notable exception was 
George Washington University, which 
reported countries represented 
foreign student body only 466, while 
Michigan’s 1,246 foreign students rep- 
resented countries. George Wash- 
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ington’s wide range countries may 
accounted for the large interna- 
tional community Washington, 
C., where the university located. 
Cornell and Harvard were also excep- 
tions, however. many countries were 
represented their campuses 
the University Michigan, although 
they had only half the number for- 


eign students. 


0.8 

2.8 
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The study also showed that, the 
universities, foreign students congre- 
gated certain every uni- 
versity there were one two fields 
attracted larger proportion 
the foreign students than the Ameri- 
can students studying there. (Table 
page 20) Illinois and Texas 
per cent per cent the foreign 
students were engineering, although 
less than per cent all the students 
these universities, and per cent 
all the foreign students the U.S. 
were enrolled that field. Wiscon- 
sin and California per cent and 
per cent the foreign students studied 
the physical sciences, compared with 
per cent all the students these 
universities and per cent all the 
foreign students the U.S. The con- 
centration foreign students 
tain fields was not great, however, 
that excluded them from some fields 
altogether. certain number for- 
eign students studied every field 
which the universities awarded degrees. 

recent study the Registrar’s 
Office the University California 
provides additional data 
concerning concentrations foreign 
students certain fields. The purpose 
the Berkeley study was relate the 
major fields all students Berkeley 
the fall 1958 their geographic 


vided only the institutions studied 
here. 

Study the Selection Major Fields 
Interest the Students who Come from Dif- 
ferent Geographic Localities the Univer- 
sity California Berkeley”, April 1959, 
mimeo, pages. 


origins. Although this study deals with 
only one campus the University 
California, and with the student popu- 
lation the year following that re- 
interest here because confirms the 
general trend and permits analysis 
two additional factors: the fields 
graduate and undergraduate foreign 
students, and the relation between na- 
tionality and 

The study shows that Berkeley, 
agriculture and the physical sciences 
were the two fields which both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate 
dents studied greater proportions 
than did all students. Undergraduate 
foreign students chose the professions 
more frequently than did all under- 
graduate students, and graduate for- 
eign students chose engineering more 
frequently than did all graduate stu- 
dents. interesting note that 
Berkeley per cent all the graduate 
students agriculture were foreign 
students, while the enrollments for- 
eign students other departments 
averaged per cent. 

dents from certain countries showed 
definite preferences for certain fields 
the exclusion others. Students from 
Australia and New Zealand were heavi- 
concentrated the biological sci- 
ences, while students from Africa were 
seldom found this field. Students 
from Latin America and the Philip- 
pines avoided the social sciences and 
chose the professions with great fre- 
quency. detailed breakdown fields 
preferred students from each 
areas the world given the con- 
cluding pages the Berkeley report. 
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TABLE 


NUMBER COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 
FOREIGN STUDENTS FIFTEEN INSTITUTIONS 


Percent 


Foreign Students Number 
Enrollment Total Countries and 
Foreign University Political Areas 

University Total Students Enrollment Represented 
Universities 3,027,029 13,391 1.4 145 
Columbia 26,966 1,370 5.1 
Michigan 25,153 1,246 5.0 
New York 31,203 1,045 3.3 
Wisconsin 24,442 685 2.8 
Harvard 623 5.1 
U.S.C. 18,400 594 
Texas 20,532 196 2.4 
Geo. Washington 9,550 166 4.9 
Indiana 20,814 431 2.1 


Doors 1958, Institute International Education, New York, 1958. 


summary, while students cer- 
tain nationalities tended cluster to- 
gether the institutions studied 
here, there wide spread countries 
represented all institutions. might 
expected, the number countries 
represented tends decline 
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number foreign students the in- 
stitution declines, with some excep- 
tions. While foreign students are con- 
centrated certain fields these insti- 
tutions, there are some foreign students 
every field which degrees are 
offered. 
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TABLE 


PERCENTAGE 1957-58 FOREIGN STUDENTS MAJOR FIELDS 


Calif. 


Illinois 
All 


Harvard 


Cornell 
For. All 


Columbia 
All 


AGRICULTURE 
(4%)° 


BUS. ADMIN. 


EDUCATION 
(4%) 


ENGINEERING 
(23%) 


HUMANITIES 
(21%) 


MED. SCIENCE 
(8%) 


rn 


PHYS. SCIENCE 
(14%) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(14%) 


—) 


OTHER 
(4%) 


* 


Note: *=less than 1%. 
“all” students from Earned Degrees Conferred Higher Educational Institutions 1956- 
1957, U.S. Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare, Office Education, 1958. 


*No information available fields study foreign students U.S.C. and George Washington 
University. 


all foreign students the U.S. studying that field. 
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COMPARED WITH STUDENTS THIRTEEN 


Mich. Minn. N.Y.U. Texas Wisconsin 
All All For. All| For. All For. All 


Source: Percentages foreign students 
each field were determined 
from IIE roster cards for the 
academic year 1957-58. 
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University Michigan Ann Arbor was for year the American campus 
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Englishman 


MICHAEL 


“Campus” always strike 
curious term. carried such mar- 
tial overtones. When read some 
that 
went down the campus watch the 


American “grandfather 
commencement would pic- 
ture vast sandy space—a kind col- 
legiate Horse Parade 
which the serried ranks students, 
gleaming brasses, marched and coun- 
termarched, wheeled and turned about 
like mad. That was the 
result, suppose, seeing too many 
Technicolor movies about West Point 
and taking James Thurber au- 
thority American student life. 
When finally went America 
1956, discovered that campuses are 
more like London squares than parade 
have trees, grass, paths 
and pleasant places sit. their best 
they have charm, even beauty. their 


MICHAEL MILLGATE lecturer Eng- 
lish literature the University Leeds, Eng- 
land. During 1956-57, when studied and 
taught the University Michigan Ful 
bright grantee, won major poetry and essay 
awards the Hopwood Competitions. 
also the author articles and essays which 
have appeared The Partisan Review, The 
Paris Review and The New Republic. 
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Campus 


MILLGATE 


worst, they are frantic conglomerations 
either style purpose, jostling each 
other for space and light. does not 
follow, course, that the ugliest uni- 
the 
some the most handsome have little 


versities offer education; 
but their looks recommend them. 
the same time, the violent visual con- 
trasts offered different campuses 
provide apt image for the confused 
and ambivalent impression Ameri- 
can university life whole which the 
visitor likely carry away with 


American universities, 


level, are equal any the world; 
their worst, they fully merit Sinclair 
Lewis’ description them 
ries” “department 

every campus there much that 
impossible admire: the deification 
athletic heroes, the deliberate stim- 
ulation violence “pep be- 
big football games the initia- 
tion ceremonies student societies, the 
conspiracy academic mediocrity and 
social Babbittry which most frater- 
nities and sororities seem belong, the 
general tendency the part stu- 
dents serve what they imagine 
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the teacher wants rather 
they themselves think. responsi- 
bility for this last 
haps belongs less the students than 
the teachers who, however under- 
standably, have preferred quiescence 
the risk political martyrdom, and, 
above all, system mass education 
which limits the possibility direct 
relationships between teacher 
dent, and emphasizes the acquisition 
information which can tested 
more less mechanical manner, rather 
than the development critical habits 
One the most alarming fea- 
tures the present academic scene 
America the rapidity with which uni- 
versities and colleges all over the coun- 
are increasing size and, inevita- 
organization. There seems very 
real danger that the college teacher will 
become just another “organization 

Yet the term “organization des- 
cribes attitude mind rather than 
the mere fact employment vast, 
hierarchical, bureaucratic institution, 
and cannot stressed too strongly 
that one more aware the prob- 
lems and weaknesses the American 
educational system than are American 
teachers themselves. The acquiescence 
that characterizes organization men 
certainly not the moment wide- 
spread among college and university 
teachers. All over the United States uni- 
are recognizing the dangers 
increasing size and bureaucracy, and 
there growing tendency toward 
decentralization through the establish- 
ment junior colleges subsidiary 
branches parent university. Uni- 


versities are also attempting meet 
the demand for higher educational 
greater care, asking more them and 
putting the most able into honors 
courses various 

too early judge what the ef- 
fect these reforms will be. The evi- 
dence far, however, encouraging, 
and own inclination the moment 
not toward criticism the American 
system, but toward admiration for the 
energy and sense responsibility with 
which American teachers and admin- 
istrators are tackling the enormous 
problems which confront Just 
how enormous these problems are few 
non-Americans can fully realize. ‘The 
United States, after all, has set itself 
the task not merely producing 
educational elite which, effect, 
the job done most 
versities, and especially those 
tain but raising the educational 
level the whole population. Such 
ambition may seem the privilege 
wealthy nation, but that should not 
allowed obscure the essentially dem- 
ocratic nature the enterprise. Some 
the ways which this ambition 
being pursued are undeniably wasteful, 
but well hesitate before scoffing 
the apparent absurdities mass 
university education, especially they 
are presented through the distorting 
mirror popular fiction 
cinema. 

article published not long ago 
described the great variety motives 
which bring American students col- 
lege such numbers and concluded: 
“But the motives are secondary im- 
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University Leeds, England, 


portance. What really important 
that the experience college brings 
these young men and women into close 
contact with educated, usually intelli- 
gent, brilliant teachers, with peo- 
ple nations, races and religions quite 
from their own, and with the 
notion higher standards thought, 
Many 


them become aware, however dimly, 


sensitivity and achievement. 


the virtues application, imagination 
and toleration, and even they retain 
only very little all this, that little 
will make them just that much better 
human beings.” have since been cri- 
ticized for the “naive optimism” this 
passage. Far from withdrawing it, how- 
ever, have chosen repeat here. 
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where the author now teaches 


Indeed, now seems too 
ous its description the 
college even the least promising 
students. 

should like quote short extract 
from paper which student one 
freshman English courses 
very “average” young woman, 
wrote halfway through her first year 
college. small-town girl, going col- 
lege had meant revolution her life, 
and she seemed have been somewhat 
apprehensive what she would find: 

“In home town college girl 
thought someone who gets drunk 
chain-smokes continually 
and frequently spends the night with 


men whom she married. 
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Campus transportation outside new library 


Where this view came from not 
know. However, was told many 
that would have conform the 
stereotype else excluded from all 
social contacts campus. The point 
told they would and included 
college social life anyway. The stereo- 
type doesn’t exist. There are all kinds 
people college; some smoke and 
others don’t, just some drink and 
sleep with men and others 
just free choose friends, and 
more important, the kind friends 
wish, college was before. Thus 
choosing friends fit mor- 


26 


als and standards, rather than fitting 

Perhaps she was saying what she 
thought wanted hear, but the writ- 
ing seems have the ring 
sincerity and confirms belief 
the social American mass 
education the university level. 
does one any harm learn that the 
stereotypes don’t exist or, the girl 
says her conclusion, that “people 
can different from myself without 
being 

have emphasized the social 
cacy college experience, partly 
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because there can doubt that 
the intellectual content many Amer- 
ican university courses 
though teaching varies enormously, 
course, from one university another. 
American high schools, and large, 
rarely give their graduates adequate 
preparation for university career, al- 
though here, too, more and more col- 
lege-preparatory 
introduced. own impression, how- 
ever, that American undergradu- 
ates, considerable extent, make 
for their intellectual 
their eagerness learn and their be- 
lief the effects hard work 
which suggests that, despite what 
have been told about the decline the 
Protestant Ethic, the message Hora- 
tio Alger has not yet been forgotten. 
this indeed, which often 
makes American students more attrac- 
tive teach than their English coun- 
terparts. Some the students 
classes were hopelessly out place 
university, and few were scarcely 
literate—though even these were quick 
enough argue that since had been 
able understand what they were try- 
very much that they had 
numbers mistakes grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling and on. But most 
freshman students, though 
ularly gifted, soon began show prog 
ress, less because influence 
their teacher, than because the com- 
petitive atmosphere the university 
which quickly shook 
them out their high-school 
placencies. 

typical foreign misunder- 
standing American education that 
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the freshman English course, which all 
American universities (to the best 
knowledge) offer one form an- 
other, commonly referred with 
something 


There doubt that American 
teachers themselves much en- 
courage this attitude; freshman Eng- 
lish is, for many them, the bane 
their lives and the theme their worst 
nightmares. Yet, properly regarded 
and, what more important, properly 
taught, extremely valuable in- 
strument for humanizing the educa- 
tion students specializing 
non-arts subjects engineering, medi- 
cine, business administration and the 
sciences, and for developing all stu- 
dents those skills comprehension 
and communication upon 
survival democratic society must 
ultimately depend. 

These educational problems are not 
exclusively American. in- 
deed, seems highly likely that uni- 
versities increase size and accept 
larger proportion each annual age 
group there will growing demand 
for the introduction into the first-year 
sembling the American freshman Eng- 
lish course. 

The increasing Americanization 
British universities frequently con- 
templated with unqualified alarm. 
would perhaps wiser look humbly 
American universities for the many 
valuable lessons they can teach uni- 
versities elsewhere, while attempting 
avoid those problems organization 
and the maintenance standards 
which Americans themselves are now 
earnestly seeking solutions. 
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The American artist Dong Kingman was born Chinese parents 
San Francisco and spent his early youth Hong Kong. Since his return 
the United States has been painting scenes the urban 
life that fascinates him bridges, subways, 

1954, Mr. Kingman was invited the Department State 
make lecture-tour the Orient. The trip was such success that his 
itinerary was extended tour around the 1957, the Secretary 
the Air Force entrusted him with another artistic mission tour 
the Pacific Air Command. 

The watercolors these pages are based material gathered 
Kingman during his world tours. are among group currently 
exhibit the Wildenstein gallery New York City. Shown London 
last fall, they will exhibited Paris this spring. 

Among the many awards Mr. Kingman has received are the Metro- 
politan Museum Art Award, the Philadelphia Watercolor Prize, the 
Chicago Art Institute Award and two Guggenheim Fellowships. His 
work the permanent collections American museums, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Museum Art, the Whitney Museum Ameri- 
can Art and the Museum Modern Art, New York. 


Chinese market, Singapore 
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The Opera House, Paris 


Fishing Lake Central (Central Park, New York City) 
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from London Bridge 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Main Street the Left Bank, 
John Garraty and Walter Adams. 
The Michigan State University Press, 
Michigan, 


Lansing, 1959. 216 


pages. 


The principle which currently domi- 
nates international cultural exchanges 
not new: the great cultural eras 
the past witnessed the same flow 
educators Greek and an- 
tiquity the Renaissance foreran 
weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages means learning which 
surpasses frontiers and advocates the 
study what Montaigne called “the 
book the world”. However, 
the modern application 
ciple raises new problems which stem 
from the far greater number ex- 
change students the 
existence feeling national aware- 
ness often accompanied 
pride, the absence international 
language, and the more 
found between systems 
education. doubtless for such rea- 
sons that today feel constant need 


changes, appraise the 
grams which, for the most part, were 
established after World War and 
analyze their intellectual effectiveness 
and their force cultural 

Such the purpose John Gar- 
raty and Walter Adams who, following 
many others, have undertaken the deli- 
cate task judging enormous en- 
terprise which still its first stages. 
Its true significance and 
quences can evaluated only the 
future historians our time. Never- 
theless—and here another character- 
istic our era—we men the mid- 
twentieth century love write our 
own history and, particular, feel 
impatient need judge ourselves. 
From our own criticisms draw some 
sort intellectual appeasement for 
our anxieties. 

this light From Main Street 
the Left Bank remarkable piece 
evidence the history intellectual 
exchanges. The book honest, sincere 
and straightforward. easy guess 
that will delight some, displease 
others and even, case, make 
the reader successive 
phases enthusiasm and irritation, 
equally sharp approval and disagree- 
ment, final moment reconcilia- 
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tion and satisfaction. varied re- 
actions result from the method chosen 
the authors, and must admit that 
would have been difficult for them 
choose another. They pursue 
quiry, draw general conclusion and 
underline certain assessments signifi- 
cant because they were made experts 
because they are considered particu- 
larly penetrating. Here find another 
the interesting and vital aspects 
the book: when the reader himself has 
been involved these exchanges for 
long time, sometimes tempted 
substitute his opinions for those set 
forth. surprised, vexed. For ex- 
ample, would like more shadings 
the judgments made against the lec- 
ture system, against the professors’ lack 
professional conscience and superi- 
ority complex, against regular cheating 
examinations European univer- 
sities, well the judgments made 
against the naivete 
weakness American students, the 
second-rate programs col- 
leges, and the inadequacy challeng- 
ing and regular work United States 
institutions higher education. 
This study the life and problems 
American students and professors 
ally, upon the “junior year 
will doubtless regretted that the 
authors did not give more information 
the independent students who are 
more numerous Europe than those 
belonging organized programs. 
will also regretted that the Ful- 
which encompasses 
students, research scholars and visiting 
lecturers, was studied only indi- 
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rect manner. The difficult problem 
searchers inadequately settled today, 
without doubt because needs 
separated from the question stu- 
dents and reconsidered entirely new 
bases. Doubtless too, the time not yet 
ripe for satisfactory 

Yet whatever reservations 
tempted make here and there, 


Law Faculty the University Paris 


Walter have 


junior year programs down 


last details and that their book will 
henceforth indispensable basis 
for discussion, even the judgments 
certain programs seem severe one 
distinction 


hesitates 


which the authors between 


strong and weak points, for example, 
integration with the for- 
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educational system”. That prob- 
lem very delicate. all realize that 
neither complete isolation nor com- 
plete integration the very extent 
that feasible would wise. But 
where set the right balance? And 
can system called isolated when 
makes use local teachers who in- 
struct European methods? Never- 
theless, the criticisms made good 
faith the authors will stimulating 
for all the programs and are therefore 
helpful. 

The chapter devoted “Summary 
and presents remark- 
able restatement the philosophy and 
procedure exchanges the student 
level. are happy read that 
stay abroad attains its maximum de- 
gree effectiveness when the student 
this effectiveness relative the work 
done the student. The authors write 
well: “our point that these general 
living foreign land, al- 
the main, are secondary our interest 
the influence foreign study the 
intellectual development American 
students. This development does not 
take place osmosis” (p. More- 
over the authors recommend “some 
sort support and for every 
category undergraduate student, but 
are hostile the idea creating any 
kind European “branch” 
institution. 
would hesitate make such decisive 
judgment. obvious that the value 
branch depends upon the quality 
its teaching and upon its relations 
with local universities. But our authors 
must wholeheartedly approved 


when they insist upon the importance 
knowing the language the country 
visited truism, but one re- 
peated! 

brief, aside from criticisms and 
humor, the book reveals deep faith 
“inter-university” and firm 
respect for the efforts accom- 
plished. There still, long 
way before solving all the prob- 
lems which have entered our awareness 
today. was easier for the Greek math- 
ematician travel the shores the 
Mediterranean for the medieval 
monk circulate throughout the mon- 
asteries Europe than for the 
American visiting professor occupy 
chair French German univer- 
sity. Throughout the ages the same 
problem universal human culture 
has existed. But our era this uni- 
versal ideal must confront conscience 
mindful all kinds human differ- 
ences every order civilization. 
The work historic; will slow 
accomplish. are taking our first 
bold stumbling steps, but the 
stakes are worth it.—Edouard Morot- 
Sir, Cultural Counselor, French 
bassy. 


Education the Soviet Zone Ger- 
many, Paul Bodenman. Bulletin 
1959, No. 26, Office Education, the 
U.S. Department Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, C., 
1959. 162 pages. 


* * * * 


The latest bulletin the Office 
Education’s long-standing series in- 
ternational education 
concentrates area about which 
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little information exists the English 
language, but which definite in- 
terest the students global educa- 
tional development. Although the in- 
formation had compiled from 
documentation rather than from first- 
hand visits and interviews within the 
Soviet Zone, the author has been able 
draw heavily the experiences 
educators and public officials the 
Federal Republic. 

The information, which extensive 
pects education the Soviet Zone 
Germany. Some the major char- 
acteristics and trends which emerge are 
the following: the educational admin- 
structure education the Soviet 
Zone radically different from that 
the Federal Republic; the ten-year 
school becoming predominant and 
will compulsory for all children 
1965; higher education character- 
ized large number specialized 
institutions, many teaching 
subject area. 

the institutions university 
rank, only six are general universities 
and one comprehensive institute 
technology. However, the figure 
actually longer date. Two 
schools have been abolished, two have 
been affiliated with existing schools, 
and new one has been created. Fig- 
ures reproduced from the 1957 
ical Yearbook the German Demo- 
cratic Republic give the number 
regular students attending those insti- 
tutions 1957 66,618. The figure 
for 1951 was 27,822. The breakdown 
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according institution revealing: 
general universities 33,387 (20,199 
1951), technical 19,758 (4,238), edu- 
cation 6,095 (419), medicine 1,401, ag- 
riculture 749, economics and political 
science 3,056 (1,056), physical culture 
574 (222) and fine arts 1,598 (1,688) 
According information which has 
since become available, the total num- 
ber regular students attendance 
institutions higher education the 
Soviet Zone Germany 1958 was 
64,106. 60,279 had scholarships that 
year compared with 58,507 
and 33,053 1952. 

Additional statistical tables give en- 
rollment figures for pre-school and out- 
facilities, schools general 
education (elementary, special, mid- 
dle, secondary) adult education, voca- 
tional and technical schools which play 
major role the total educational 
program the Soviet Zone.—Lily von 
Klemperer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


following publications have recently 
been received the News Bulletin Some 
reviewed later issues. 


The Teaching Mathematics, Mialaret. 
Vol. XI, No. the series “Education 
Unesco, Paris, 1959. pages. 
cents. 


Primary Education Periodicals. Vol. X1, No. 
the series “Education Unesco, 


Paris, 1959. pages. cents. 


Vocational Education the 
U.S.A. No. the series “Educational Studies 
and Unesco, Paris, 1959. pages. 
Annual subscription $2.00. 


The First Look Strangers, Robert 


and John Adair. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1959. 151 pages. $5.00. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
EISENHOWER TOUR 
LATIN AMERICA 


president Kenneth Holland will 
accompany 
the majority his forthcoming tour 
Latin America. Mr. Holland will 
attending conference the Commit- 
tee Higher Education the Ameri- 
can Republics Santiago, Chile, when 
the tour begins February 22. will 
join the party Argentina 
February 26, and travel with 
Santiago, Chile; Uruguay, and Puerto 
Rico. Mr. Holland one the six 
members the recently-appointed Na- 
tional Advisory Committee 
American Aflairs, all whom will ac- 
company the President, Secretary 
State Herter and Assistant Secretary 
State Rubottom the Latin American 

From recent meeting the Na- 
Advisory Committee Mr. Hol- 
land said has gained the impression 
that the President and the Secretary 
State and other high government of- 
ficials are increasingly aware the 
importance the other American re- 
publics from the standpoint defense, 
economic development 
relations. Committee expects 
meet and discuss various problems 
the Latin American republics the 
course the trip. 


Mr. Holland hopes that the con- 
clusion the trip plans will formu- 
lated increase the attention the 
now giving the other American 
republics. 


SOVIET OFFICIALS 


Twelve top Soviet 
ficials and local leaders began 24-day 
tour the United States January 
The Executive Committee the 
United States Governors’ 
the official host for the tour, which 
being arranged the Institute 
International and New 
York University co-sponsored the visit 
nine American governors the So- 
viet Union last June and July. Eight 
the governors who visited the Soviet 
Union last summer will act hosts 
the Russians when they visit the gover- 
respective states, 

The tour will include the following 
cities: New York, Princeton, 
Philadelphia, Charleston 
ginia), Miami, Orlando, Gainesville, 
Chicago, Springfield, Denver, Boise, 
Salt Lake City, Bismarck and Washing- 
ton, The Soviet group plans 
visit factories, farms, housing projects, 
schools, museums and 
tions. 

Presidium the Supreme Soviet and 
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chairman the Council Ministers 
the Russian Soviet Federated Social- 
ist Republics, will head the group 
Russian officials. Five the visitors are 
chairmen Councils Ministers 
Soviet Republics, and seven are heads 
various Soviet regions. 


GUIDE PROSPECTIVE 
STUDENTS FROM OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The U.S. Department Health, 
Education, and has recently 
published booklet Planning 
Study the United States? Guide 
Prospective Students from Othe) 
Countries, Adela Freeburger, re- 
search assistant Division In- 
publication divided into four parts; 
the first gives general information 
immigration, finances, clothing, 
the second briefly describes 
secondary and higher education the 
the third offers suggestions 
ucational and adjustments 
life America, and the 
non-governmental organizations which 
provide services students from 


educational 


terms. 
available the Superintendent 
Documents, U.S. Print- 
cents per copy. 


ENGLISH BOOKS NEEDED 


Books English, both fiction and 


nonfiction, are urgently needed the 
African Affairs Department North- 
ern Rhodesia and schools North- 
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ern and Southern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland. 

The Department, 
The Municipal Council Ndola, 
Box 388, Ndola, Northern Rhodes- 
ia, administers three African housing 
areas containing total population 
over 70,000 new library 
reading room has been opened the 
main African housing area, but yet 
there are books the library; there 
are only magazines. The demand for 
reading matter great. Nonfiction 
books are since most the 
people this area not 
pleasure, but for educational progress. 

Books are also needed the fol- 
lowing schools: 

School, Box Sakubva, 


the only gov- 


ernment training school Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Secondary 
School, Box 3059, Umtali, South- 


books, but funds with 
purchase 

Two other schools with urgent 
need for books are the Kitwe 
Kitwe, Northern 
and the Dedza Secondary 
School, Dedza, 

postal rate sending books 
from the United States the above 


College, 


Rhodesia, 


addresses three cents for 
two ounces, and one and half cents 


for each additional two ounces. 


SPECIAL ISSUE 


January 1960 issue Delta 
Kappan devoted edu- 


cational problems and promises. 
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issue contains articles spe- 
cialists Africa, including Gwendo- 
len Carter, Lewis, Franklin 
Parker and David Scanlon. Phi 
Delta Kappan the journal Phi 
Delta Kappa, professional fraternity 
for men education, Single copies 
the issue may obtained from Phi 
Delta Kappa, Eighth Street and Union 
Avenue, Bloomington, Indiana, for 
cents each. The annual subscription 
rate $4.00 issues) 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


‘The International Theatre Institute 
has recently published the first issue 
World Premiéres, monthly which 
will contain news from the member 
countries the The magazine 
bilingual (English and French) and 
intended both for the general public 
and for people connected with the the- 
atre. Each issue will present feature 
world premiéres and will contain 
article well-known theatre per- 
son expressing views modern drama. 

Information subscriptions may 
obtained from Editions Elsevier, 141 
av. Scheut, Brussels, Belgium. The 
editorial office the International 
Institute, rue Franklin, Paris 


France. 


STUDENT GUIDE LONDON 


new edition the Students’ Guide 
London has been published the 
Publications 
Union Students, Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C. England. The price 
shillings per copy. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SECONDARY 


SCHOOL TEACHERS GERMAN 


Sta University will conduct 
nine-week Summer Institute Ger- 
many for high school and junior high 
school teachers German. ‘The pro- 
gram, which begins June 19, 1960, 
also Open supervisors German 
teachers secondary schools 
those preparing teach German 
grades through 12. 

During the first week the Institute 
officials the U.S. Department 
State and the West German govern- 
ment will conduct intensive orienta- 
tion program Berlin for the partici- 
pants. remaining eight weeks will 
spent the Protestant academy 
Bad Boll, residential cen- 
ter. Participants the program will 
curriculum will consist courses 
the problems post-war Germany, 
methods and materials, and applied 
linguistics, and composition work- 
shop, language clinic and remedial 
work, 

The Institute will form 
Stanford University’s regular summer 
program and being underwritten 
contract with the U.S. Office Edu- 
cation under the National 
Education Act 1958. 

cordance with the National Defense 
Education Act, each participant from 
public school will receive $675 which 
will cover international transportation 
and subsistence Berlin and Bad Boll. 
Private school participants 
charged $400 each for maintenance 
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and must either provide for their own 
round-trip transportation pay their 
share for the use the chartered plane. 

Further information may 
tained from Professor B.Q. Morgan, 
Room 242Q, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. 
March 1960. 


YEATS INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


The first Yeats International Sum- 
mer School will held from August 
through Sligo, Ireland. Lec- 
tures and seminars Yeats and his 
works will conducted men who 
have performed specialized studies 
the poet and persons associated with 
Yeats the literary and 
dramatic movement. 

Participants may enroll for one 
two weeks. Tuition $27.00 week. 
The inclusive charge for lodging and 
meals the schools $19.50 week. 
Accommodations will available 
schools, hotels and private homes. 

Information and application forms 
may obtained from Mr. 
Mullaney, Honorary Organizing Sec- 
retary, The Yeats 
School), Thomas Street, Sligo, Ireland. 
Applications close May 1960. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, 
invites applications for the post As- 
sistant Professor English Foreign 
Language. The position will last for 


three years beginning September 
1960. Applicants should have M.A. 


foreign language and should have had 


teaching experience, 


February 1960 


teaching English foreigners. Salary 
Turkish liras plus $2,600 and 
full maintenance single, 18,000 
liras plus $2,000 and housing nom- 
inal rental married. Transportation 
and other benefits will provided. 
Further information may obtained 
from Sheldon Wise, Director, English 
Language Division, Robert College, 
Istanbul, 

Information the following open- 
ings may obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association Universities the 
British Commonwealth, Gordon 
Square, London, England. 

The University Alberta, Canada, 
invites applications for the following 
posts begin September 1960: As- 
sociate Professor Educational Psy- 
Professor Educational Psychology 
Calgary, Assistant Professor Social 
Studies the elementary school 
Calgary, Assistant Professor English 
and English Methods Calgary, As- 
sistant Professor Art and Art Educa- 
tion Calgary, Assistant Professor 
School Science Education 
Edmonton. Two posts the Divi- 
sion Secondary Education Edmon- 
ton are also open. One requires quali- 
fications sociological, philosophical 
historical educational founda- 
tions, and the other calls for qualifica- 
tions English and the teaching 
English. Initial salary $6,500, de- 
pending training and experience. 
Applications close March 15, 1960. 

The University Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications for the post 
Head the Department Indian 
Studies. This 
ment the Faculty Arts will 
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studies the language, history and 
culture historian, philoso- 
pher social psychologist preferred 
for the post. Initial appointment will 
for two years. will 
mence March 1961, but the plans 
the first-year course will have 
completed July Maximum 
salary 2,800, depending upon 
Applications close 
March 1960. 

toria, Australia, invites applications 
for the posts Professor English, 
Mathematics, Senior Lecturer Phi- 
losophy, Senior Lecturer Economics 
and Senior Lecturer Modern Lan- 
guages (French and, preferably, Ger- 
man). Salary for Professors 3,750 
For Senior Lecturers the salary 


scale from 2,200 2,600. 
Applications for the posts Professor 
close March 31, 1960; for Senior Lec- 
turer, April 30, 1960. 

The University Sydney, Australia, 
invites applications for the Peter Nicol 
Russell Chair Mechanical 
ing. Salary 3,750 year, plus 
cost living adjustment. Applications 
close March 15, 1960. 

The University Aus- 
tralia, invites applications for the post 
Lecturer Senior Lecturer Eng- 
lish. hoped that the appointee will 
specially qualified work the 
literature the Renaissance and/or 
the eighteenth century, but applicants 
interests lie outside peri- 
ods will considered. Starting salary 
scale for Lecturer from 1,450 
1,630. Deadline March 14. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Page Press International Photo; Pages (bottom left), 


(bottom)— James Page (top) 
right) and (top) 
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Mann from Press Photo Pages and 26—University 
Michigan News Service; Page 25—British Information Services; Pages through 


Wilden 


stein Page 33—French Embassy Press Information 
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Institute International Education 


East 67th Street, New York 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
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Executive Vice President 
Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Inter-American Department 


Director, Department for 


Director, Department U.S. Exchange Relations 


Director, Department for Europe 


Director, Department Information 


Director, Department Development 


Director, Administrative Management 
Director Personnel 
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REGIONAL OFFICES 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
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731 Texas National Bank Bldg., 1300 Main St., Houston Texas 


ALICE Director 
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291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
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studies the language, history and 
culture India. historian, philoso- 
pher social psychologist preferred 
for the post. Initial appointment will 
for two years. Teaching will com- 
mence March 1961, but the plans for 
the first-year course will have 
completed July Maximum 
salary 2,800, depending upon 
qualifications. Applications close 
March 31, 1960. 

Monash University, Clayton, 
toria, Australia, invites applications 
for the posts Professor English, 
Mathematics, Senior Lecturer 
losophy, Senior Lecturer Economics 
and Senior Lecturer Modern Lan- 
guages (French and, preferably, Ger- 
man). Salary for Professors 
For Senior Lecturers the salary 


PICTURE Page Press International Photo; Pages (bottom left), 


(bottom)—James F. Dickinson; Page 11 (Lop) 
right) and (top) 


scale from 2,200 2,600. 
Applications for the posts Professor 
close March 31, 1960; for Senior Lec- 
turer, April 30, 1960. 


The University Sydney, Australia, 
invites applications for the Peter Nicol 
Russell Chair Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Salary 3,750 year, plus 
cost living adjustment. Applications 
close March 15, 1960. 

The University ‘Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications for the post 
Lecturer Senior Lecturer Eng- 
lish. hoped that the appointee will 
specially qualified work the 
literature the Renaissance 
the eighteenth century, but applicants 
whose interests lie outside 
ods will Starting salary 
scale for Lecturer from 1,450 


Kaiser Industries Corporation; Pages (bottom 
Mann from Monkmeyer Press Photo Service; Pages and 26—University 
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Michigan News Service; Page 25—British Information Services; Pages through 
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Institute International Education 


East 67th Street, New York 21, 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


KENNETH HOLLAND 


Executive Assistant the President 


BENNETT Department for Asia-Africa 


BENJAMIN Administrative Management 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
MIDWEST South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Director 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Director 


SOUTHWEST OFFICE Texas National Bank Bldg., 1300 Main St., Houston Texas 
ALICE Director 


WEST COAST 291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
MILBANK, Director 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 
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